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THE NEW HISTORY 


We have now a new perspective in history. In our textbooks, however, a 
great part of the space is still given to moss-grown topics that have lost their sig- 
nificance and their relationship to the America of today, while the more vital 
topics of surpassing interest are treated meagerly and grudgingly. In no othe 


subjec & are new textbooks SO much need d. 


The History of the American 


People 
By Charles A. Beard and William C. Bagley 

Published May 1, 1918 
Here is a new book for grammar grades or junior high schools that presents 
the real history of the American people—the story of the plain people, not of 
politicians and warriors alone. It gives vivid pictures of the great western move- 
ment, the Industrial Revolution, the invasion of European immigrants, and the 
swelling tide of democracy in industry and government—the really great move- 


ments in American history. The Great War, too, is treated fully and clearly. 


° 
Democratic Pedagogy 

Just as the history of the plain people is fully and vividly told, and the main 
currents in American history are traced without the usual digression and con- 
fusion, so the pedagogy of the book is aimed directly at the building of intell'gent 
citizenship. The day of Prussian “ goose-step’’ pedagogy is passing. The boys 
and girls must be taught to know che relation of the past to our present problems, 
to realize that democracy is a growth, and to think about the privileges and re- 


} 


sponsibilities of ecitizensh p. In this history self-activity is stimulated, real think- 


ing is encouraged, while the right sort of background for the first time is furnished. 


A Texthook That Sets a New Standard 
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BREAKING THE LOCK STEP IN OUR 
SCHOOLS 


PICTURE a university library building in 


the middle of a rather large campus. Cl 


ng time has arrived and all the students 
are about to leave the building. Some are 
sprinters of varying ability; others are 
slow runners; and still others are lame and 
halt, while even a few of the blind are com 
ng forth from Brill reading room 
Certain of t s have their homes 
north I the ‘ampus; others are south 
und: a number mmute to neighboring 

whs e 1s ing » catch a train to a 
aistant Gy 

Now suppose a | ficently intentiones 
vra should arrive upon the scene and 
stand all these differing students in line 
and teach them >n irch in lock step, and 


to march all 


together 
If one 


would have to 


+] | 1 
nen Snouiad 


» campus. 


th falters 


he lame ones 


The sprinters would have visi of 


ns 


they were missing and would chafe 


to get away; the blind would stumble; the 


ime and halt be hurt by the attempt to 


crowd them too fast. And most of the stu- 
dents would be going the longest way 
around to get to their destination. 

‘Don’t object,’’ the tyrant would say. 
‘You all want to get out of the campus, 


Well, 


f some one simply couldn’t make 


don’t you? [ am taking you out.’’ 
Then i 

the gate along with the rest, 
it of line and tell 


till the 


our friend the 
tvrant would take him o1 
next night 


him he’d have to wait 


and then go on with the next lock-step 


rroup. 





SATURDAY, ©% 


TOBER 90, 19IS 


Would: rrang 
ment 
Yet rtu 
i i ula 
dren find themselves Most of them have 
\ l d ! l rs vork 
d therefore fa ! 
navy cy S ST > WwW \“\ W i 
V Stal lt n 
I e\ nay Wi TO) S ] 
Moreove1 rs 
step los S ) 
sufficient to mal ! i 
repeat all of e term's \ 
| fi d it a 1 ait l } 
| f hat s n 
most pat Nam fs ° 
rem 1 S ! I n 
vmptoms of the dis r 
enor You w | 
S f system v 
make them unal » rest u 
Iprooresr l S ¢ tire 
rill MI NING OI I IVID | CTI 
Individua stru mn mus iltimat 
‘place the lock step of class instruction 
iat the time and material of Irses 
he made to fit those for whom v al 
tended. It is incor vabl t an ineffi 
‘ient, slow and harmful method of instru 
tion should surviv nti la | prov f 
of its evils. If the lock step is abolished. 
the only alternative is som I m of ind 
vidual teaching. 
By individual teaching I mean any form 
of instruction where the ra it wl a 
pupil a nees in a certail hool sul § 
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dependent solely on his own ability and 
work in that subject. For instance, if a 
pupil completes sixth-grade arithmetic in 
six weeks, but takes a year and a half to do 
the 
work in history will not make it necessary 


sixth-grade history, slowness of his 
for him to repeat his grade in arithmetie. 
He will be promoted to seventh-grade arith- 
metic at the end of six weeks; to seventh- 
grade history at the end of a year and a 
half. 
per day on his arithmetic and more time 


Ile may, however, be given less time 


on his history onee the discrepancy in his 
rates of progress in the two subjects is dis- 
covered, in order to keep his course as even 
as possible. 

the 
that we recognize that oral discussion, dra- 


From outset. let it be understood 
maties, chorus singing, ete., can not be done 
by pupils singly; yet the group in which a 
pupil discusses civies should not be deter- 
mined by his advancement in grammar. 
As long as a pupil does group work with a 
group that fits him individually, an indi- 
vidual system does not in any way exclude 


certain necessary forms of group activity. 


WHY WE NEED INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 

The need for an individual system of in- 
struction in our schools is based on the fact 
that children vary in the following partic- 
ulars: 

1. Natural rate of progress in school sub- 
jects. This is of paramount importance. 

2. Future work and native interests. 

3. Heredity and home environment. 

First let us consider the varying rates 
of pupils’ progress. Under the class sys- 
tem this was impossible to measure with 
any accuracy. But at the San 
State Normal School for the past four or 
five years an individual system of instrue- 


Francisco 


tion has been in operation, and records 
have been kept of the progress of each 
child through each grade’s work in each 
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subject. The president of the school, Fred- 
eric Burk, has tabulated and interpreted 
the results in a recent monograph. He 
shows, for instance, that in completing a 
certain half year’s work in arithmetic, the 
fastest child took only 19 hours, the slow- 
est took 128 hours, while the rest are scat- 
tered very evenly between, thus: 19, 24, 27, 
31, 31, 33, 35, 37, 38, 39, 39, 39, 41, 44, 44, 
45, 46, 46, 49, 50, 51, 51, 51, 53, 54, 55, 56, 
57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 62, 63, 63, 65, 66, 68, 
70, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 80, 81, 81, 83, 85, 8 
87, 103, 108, 120, 128. 

Out of the above fifty-six pupils only 
four took more than the standard maximum 
of 95 hours. The other fifty-two pupils all 
took less. 


Dr. Burk goes on to show, by many 
tables, that this same general variation in 
progress rates holds true for each half 


grade of each subject. There is no ques- 
tion but that the natural rate of work for 
The 


thoughtlessness of trying to force children, 


children varies extremely. eriminal 
as widely divergent as this work proves 
them to be, all to go at the same rate, and 
that near the lower end of the scale, should 
be instantly apparent. 

this children’s 
One 


Ignoring variation in 
progress rates has led to serious evils. 
of the most obvious is the slowing down of 
progress throughout the 
most children could go faster than the pace 


school. Sinee 


set by the system, the majority of chil- 
dren are in the grades longer than they 
should be. 

Not only are the children who could go 
faster than the set rate retarded, however. 
Those are retarded still 
more by the inane device of making them 
repeat a whole term’s work if they fall 
The San Franciseo Nor- 
mal statistics show that almost 
ever requires two terms of work to complete 


who go slower 


somewhat behind. 
no child 


the course set for one term. 
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I retardation ¢ he whole school tis B attempts ! : 
eads to tl that the large majority of differences by voea eduecat v 
our American children are going out into — inevital been hindered t SS SYS 
world, to take their part as citizens, tem. To provid iSS SVS 
without even the education provided by our r imber widely d voca 
elementary schools. It is a decided minor s is m Poss 
v of children that finish the eighth grade That di Ss nat down and 
Our school-attendance laws require that m nvironment varies greatly has al 
ld stay in school until a certain age is” ways | wh. Bu rm is show 
reached—usually fourteen. Since most a S s t ! mos 
ildren stop by the time they attain this t v ! 
g is clearly of first-rate importance to . r () lividua 
give them as much education as possible system is capa mak 
during their eight years in school. djustments 
Aside from the harm to the children and Perhaps two reasons for r havis 
the future of the state in which they are to yred these differences are: Firs 
be citizens, this marked slowing of the system we couldn't \W m 
progress of children elogs the school SVS class System was established; w have 1 
tem and is largely responsible for the wanted to ups so we shut our It 
overcrowded classes. Dr. Burk has shown, other words, the first reas Ss sin 
in the above-mentioned monograph, that ness. The second reason may be fau 
the loss in time by the class system results thinking: This is a democra ill mer 
in elasses which would normally eontain created f1 and equi rs a 
twenty-five to thirty children being swelled = should h in equa And 
o forty and fifty pupils. equal education has usually m 
Anothe. serious effect on the school is should pass through tl ne n s if 
the friction that is bound to arise between they were al e 
teacher and pupil under the lock-step sys Of course it is true tl 
tem. The large class makes discipline diff- given an equal opportu 1 ck 
eult and arbitrary. The lack of interest racy. But to s blind man imi 
of which more below) makes children an ordinary man and a sp r side by 
restless. And especially when the course — side and t1 » make ro same way 
the teacher has to foree on the pupils does’ in the sam me is not rea g¢ them 
not fit them, a slow child is nagged and a an equal opportunity. The blind mar 
rapid worker has time on his hands for needs a guide; the lame ma rut he 
which Satan finds mischief. The discipline — sprinter has a rig] go ahead and point 
problems arising from this friction between the way. An equal opportunity should 
the children and their teacher consume a mean an opportunity for ea yd p 
deplorable amount of the time and energy _ in his own natural direction at his own nat 
of both. ural rate with such assistat is his individ 
So much for the variation in the rates of ual needs requir: 
children’s progress. It is not the only way We are not all going to be ke; we 
in which pupils vary, however. The dif- neither want to be nor can } Then why 
ferent future occupations of the children in the world carry on a system based on the 
have recently claimed widespread atten- ‘‘The Measurement of Intellig: Terma 
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assumption that those who do not fit the 
mould we have artificially made are misfits 
and outcasts? The children are the reali- 
ties. Our moulds must be made to fit them. 
As Dr. Burk puts it: 

There are misfit schools, misfit texts and studies, 
misfit dogmas and traditions of pedants and pedan- 
try. There are misfit homes, misfit occupations and 
diversions. In fact, there are all kinds and econdi- 
tions of misfit clothing for children but—In the 
nature of things there can be no misfit children. 


and again: 

The business of schools is to shape themselves 
to the pupils. Each child is a special creation, and, 
strietly speaking, education can not be the same for 
any two pupils. That it is the business of schools 
to saw, to plane, and to compress pupils into 
fixed school moulds, is the smug impertinence of 
an ancient, persistent and preposterous pedantry. 
Until this pedantry is uprooted, trunk and branch, 
schools must fail to fulfil their purpose. 


And if we are to fit the moulds to the 
children, our moulds will have to be as 
many and flexible as the children them- 
selves. 

The democracy of the class system is, 
then, a farce. The only really democratic 
system is one which will fit individuals 
for their varying parts in the common- 
wealth. 

Picture for a minute the results of the es- 
tablishment of a really suecessful individual 
system in the schools: We should increase 
the rapidity of almost all children; we 
would avoid the wastes and discouragement 
of grade repetition ; we should give the large 
majority of children a full elementary edu- 
eation before they reach the compulsory- 
attendance age limit; we should be able to 
give thorough work to each child; we 


should encourage habits of concentration, 
self-reliance and working at maximum effi- 
cieney; we should avoid much of the frie- 
tion existing between pupil and teacher; 
we would save space; and we would have 
fewer children in each class. All of these 
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results would come from just making prog- 
ress individual. But should we go farther 
and adapt the subject-matter of the courses 
to the individual pupils, and state the goals 
of the courses in terms of the individual’s 
needs, even further benefits would result. 
We could make each pupil’s work interest- 
ing to him; we could attain to real voea- 
tional and pre-voeational courses; we could 
correlate each pupil’s work with his main 
interests; and we could develop initiative 
without running the risk of disrupting our 
educational machinery. 

Individual instruction, however, is not 
only essential in the school. It is essential 
to the future of democracy. A system of 
education which trains children to act on 
the initiative of others and to act in masses 
obediently to one who is arbitrarily set over 
them is admirable training for subjects of 
the Kaiser. But if we expect to develop a 
citizenry of thinking men and women who 
will really be capable of regulating their 
own lives and helping to govern others, as- 
suredly the training for this must begin in 
the schools. 

Our citizens must, too, form the habit of 
the efficient use of their time. Any system 
which forms the habit of constantly work- 
ing below one’s powers, on the one hand, 
or of failure, on the other, is doomed. The 
lives of the citizens of a democracy need to 
be diversified, intelligent, self-initiated, and 
efficient. Only by some form of individual 
edueation can this be accomplished. 

Many school men see all this in a general 
sort of way. But how can we do anything 
about it? they ask. Several attempts have 
been made to work out a practical solution. 


PLANS THAT HAVE BEEN TRIED 
The Batavia plan provides for special 
coaching of laggards. 
The new Cambridge, North Denver and 
Portland plans have a six-year course for 
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bright pupils running parallel to the usual Angeles schools wl super i thet 
eight-year course. S verv vag nhis d rip sof the s\ 
rhe differentiated course plan (tried in m as operated wu Ss supervis 
Santa Barbara) provides three parallel There was individua d pro. 
courses all taking the same length of time ywever, and this he mos 
eight vears—but with just the minimum — ess al features of a dividual system 
essentials of subject-matter included in the = 1 system was hampered, app v. by 
‘ourse for slow pupils, an average course” a lack of suital xt ma : x 
for ‘‘average’’ pupils, and an especially books at t written for viddu IS¢ 
rich curriculum for gifted children. ind by retention of larg sses. As 
The Mannheim plan provides likewise for far as have b ib » discover, te 
a fast group, an average group, and a slow nere Was a ia Tt Oppo x 
group, with so-called ‘‘furthering classes’’ pression—at least, in t published 
to speed up laggards. counts of the Puel systel Sear 
All of these plans recognize the need for himself, there is no defin n 
breaking the lock step and all are improve- — systematized oral work, although oral work 
But they is very necessary where class recit 


ments on the usual class system. 


all retain the grave fault of retaining a 


group lock step. They make the groups 


llar ; “afar . } 
smaller, and therefore more homogeneous, 
but still every objection that ean be urged 
against the lock step in general can still be 


although in less degree, ayvainst a 


] 


system that makes, say, fifteen bright chil 


dren move in a rapid lock step (or a fancy 


one, 4 la Santa Barbara), fifteen more aver- 


in a Slower or less ornate 


age children move 
lock step, and fifteen laggards move in a 
] 


still slower or more barren lock step. 


Children do not fall into groups—their 


rates of progress are individual and the 


only successful solution to the loek-step 
problem must take these strictly individual 
differences into account. 


The Pueblo 


out in most places is still a group system; 


(Colorado) plan as worked 


but as originally operated in Pueblo has ap- 


proached this ideal more nearly than the 


plan of any other city-school system. 
[ have been unable to get any details as 
to exactly how the Pueblo plan was admin- 


istered. Preston Search, who was superin- 


tendent of schools in Pueblo and who later 


made a brief and ill-fated attempt to in- 
troduce the individual system into the Los 








abolished. 

There is no question, howe 
the Pueblo plan, when Search himself was 
administering if 
And in his writings and lectures 


] 
results. 


Search has done much toward paving 
way in people’s minds for a ndividual 
system of schooling. 

The plan which has , Us 
San Francisco State Normal S r tl 
past few vears has three dist tive 
tures : 

] Pup Ss al p m 1 by su . 
an me I \ i n i 
half-grade’s work i iw sub) Kor 


high seve 


» would immediately receive a prom 


m Slip stating it i was pron l 
low eighth grade atl thmet ind w if 
gin work on the low eighth-grade cours 


He might not be promoted to eighth-grad 


language, however, wm Api ind | 
might have been eignt grade hist ry 
since November. If the diserepaney b 
comes too great—that is, if his history, say 


cets so far ahead of his language as to mak 


transfer to another se] 1 System 


possible 


a] 














56 
awkward, part of his history time will be 


used for language so that he can even 
them up. 

Note that the progress is absolutely indi- 
vidual. The pupil does not have to wait 
for any one nor be pushed by any one too 
fast for thoroughness. 

2. The children use self-instruction bul- 
letins in connection with their texts. Since 


text-books have so far been written with 


the class system in mind, their authors 
fully expect a teacher to elucidate them. 
In order to make it unnecessary for a pupil 
always to wait until his teacher can explain 
things to him the members of the normal- 
school faculty have written these bulletins 
to supplement the text-books. They are 
written directly to the children and are 
followed by them. They 


many exercises and reviews and work some- 


easily contain 
thing like a correspondence course, Until 
text-books are adapted to individual work, 
some such individual bulletins are almost 
essential to any suecessful plan. 

3. The third 


oral expression VW ork. 


distinetive feature is the 
Naturally so much 
individual work, if not counteracted, would 
tend to rive children too little experience 
jn talking before others, and in group ae 
tivity. Therefore, twice each day there is 
a period devoted exclusively to oral expres- 
sion. But it is real training in exposition, 
discussion and dramaties, not droning reci- 
familiar (or unfa- 


tation of lessons as 


miliar) to the hearers as to the speaker. 
These periods are not for the purpose of 
of testing 


subject-matter, nor 


they are purely for training in 


teaching 

knowledge 
oral expression. kor instance, a child tells 
a story, not known to the rest of the group, 
drawing his material from supplementary 
work. Or the children improvise a play 
from a story all know, taking the parts of 
the characters. Or—and this is the chief 
form the oral work takes—groups of chil- 
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dren who have completed roughly the sam: 
and 


come together 


To make the picture 


amount of a subject 
discuss aspects of it. 
more concrete, suppose you had visited the 
normal school last Friday just before the 
noon hour. If you went into room 21 you 
would have found a group of about twenty 
children who had just ‘‘cireled’’ to this 
room for the cral expression period, com- 
ing from a number of different rooms. 
They came together not because they wer 
equally near graduation, nor because they 
were all in seventh grade—they weren’t 

but wholly because they had completed 
about the same amount of work in science 
and were somewhere nearly of the same 
general ability in diseussion. You would 
have heard Irving Gabriel ask ‘‘ How is it 
that water in a creek stays warmer at night 
Peckham, ‘‘If 


print stays on a paper when you hold the 


than the earth?’’ or Laura 


paper upside down, why won’t a ball stay 
on your hand when you hold your hand 
upside down?’’ (These examples are genu 


ine, chosen at random.) And you would 
have heard a lively discussion by all mem 
bers of the group, guided by an oceasional 
question from the teacher if necessary, but 
for the most part wholly in the hands of 
the children. 

On another day, you would have found 
in the same room an entirely different set 
of children threshing out problems of civ 
ics in the same way, while a less advanced 


group did likewise in a room across the 
hall. 
Notice that while the oral work is in 


groups of considerable size, these groups 
are different for each subject, so that a 
child discusses with a group who are his 
approximate equals in the particular sub- 
ject under discussion. His geography dis- 
cussion group might, or might not, be 
totally different from his dramatic group; 
his musie group would be still another. 
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l i smn tor g oy iren 
” (r] ij) I i Vy SIND \\ en Tl 
rings for oral expression, all the « 
; +] 4 f 4 

l I noor come ou I tl r room 
i up nt! ! il eft s! ciel iVAaAlnNs 
Ui ldren n oppos sides ) 

” therefore facing opposite d 

I S \ ads ma de tnev a | |} vin t 


e’’ walking forward to the end of t 
nd then erossing and walking back 
site sid As each child arrives 
I m whe! l has oral work on tha 
dla ! arops out of th lime tht ifh 
. , 
I ind sits adow! 1 HIS Oral expressiol 
room 


fo sum up: The San Francisco normal 
mis character 
promotions, the 


se of self-instruetion bulletins and exer 


cise books, and a well-developed system of 


roup discussions where the full econeentra 
n is On oral expression, not progress 11 

S Sil Ts 
’ nlv serious yectio} it has bee: 
? ad to this p i S tha S not adapted 
vy schools, whet ne teacher handles 


rty to fifty pupils. This criticism is 
irtlv valid. It is invalid in that it as 


sumes at the individual system should 


be adapted to the existing city school sys 
m, which is absurd—the schools will have 
to adapt themselves to the individual sys 
n But it is, on the other hand, per 


fectly true that the San Francisco State 
Normal School has not shown the cits 
schools how to adapt themselves to the in 


dividual system. Practically, its problem 
has been very different and in many ways 
more difficult. It has had to use, because 
f the exigencies of training teachers, inex 
perieneced girls, working in shifts of an 
hour and forty minutes each, in each class, 
he personnel of these shifts changing 
every three months. In spite of the ob 


vious difficulty of its problem, it has sue 
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system into a city school system will be for 
some man or woman, possessed of the clear 
vision, of the ability, and of the necessary 
opportunity, to sweep obstacles aside and 
put the system into effect, where others ean 
see it. That 
t\ 


done in any ¢ity 


has not yet. been successfully 


schoo! system. 

The administrative problems such a su- 
perintendent will have to solve are serious, 
but not insuperable. 

Classes are now too large for individual 


No one 
give forty or fifty children individual in- 


work. teacher ean be expected to 


struction. 


1 


Text-books are written with the idea that 
the teacher is going to use and elucidate 
them. Imagine the helplessness of a teach- 
erless child told to learn arithmetie, for in- 
stance, unaided except for what he could 
of the text, or told to learn 


Tarr and Me 


Murray ’s Advanced Geography before him. 


ret out TeOg 


‘ 


raphy with nothing but the 


It is no blame to the books to say this. 
They were never written to be used for in 
dividual teaching. 


Not only 
adapted to individua 


are the classes and texts not 
work, but the teach 
ers themselves are not trained to teach in 
dividually. 

Then there are minor difficulties : Schools 
are built with elass instruction in the mind 
of the architect; and budgets are probably 
somewhat too small. 

Finally, there is the inertia of the gen 


The 


class system is the thing they are used to. 


eral public and of the school board. 


They were edueated by it; they understand 
its mechanism. Their whole idea of school- 
ing is associated with the class method. 
All of these difficulties must be acknowl 
edged and squarely met. One of the first 
and most important is that of the size of 
the the 


system itself does much toward solving this 


Fortunately individual 


Classes. 


Hlow this happens 


problem automatically. 
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ean best be scen diagrammatically as fol- 

kor the sake of simplicity we are assum 
ing in the above diagram that fifty pupils 
enter school each vear and fifty leave each 
year, and that the average child is in school 
for the eight years from the age of six t 
the age of fourteen under the elass system. 
In the for the 
time being such complicating factors as 
We are 


supposing that the school is being run by 


diagram we are ignoring 


the growth of the sehool system. 


the usual class method until 1918, when the 
first grade is started on the individual plan ; 
thereafter each class that enters is started 
the reeords 
Normal 


School indieate that there is an acceleration 


on the individual plan. Since 
kept at the San Franciseo State 


due to the individual system and that this 
acceleration results in the average pupil 
completing his work in something like sixty 
to seventy per cent. of the time he would 
consume under the class system, we are sup- 
posing that the children working under the 
the 


Reference to 


individual svstem will finish eight 


grades of work in six vears. 
the diagram will show that a school which 
has had four hundred pupils will decreas: 
to three hundred pupils as soon as it is en 
tirely on an individual basis—/. e., in six 
or seven vears after the system has been 


Allow 
number of teachers for the 


introduced throughout the school. 
ing the same 
school as a whole, teachers who had for- 
merly had classes of forty would now have 
classes of thirty. But since probably there 
would have to be a still further reduction 
of the number of pupils to a teacher in 
order to operate the plan successfully, it 
would probably be necessary to increase the 
teaching staff by about fifty per cent.—to 
be specific, suppose there were ten teach- 
ers to four hundred pupils under the class 
system, the number might have to be in- 


ereased to fifteen under the individual sys 
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( v rs from the re of six ft the 
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going by the elass syst« rhose entering 

from 1918 on, however. are s sed to work o 

tr vidual plan, and therefore to complete 

the elementary schooling in six vears The nur 
©} classes in school in anv vear ean be fi 1 
y ting the number of ho tal blocks in the 

Ll ¢ ylun n he aided W th that ve ir since ea 

88 1s supposed to consist of fifty pupils, wh: 
ever there are eight classes, there are four hundred 
pupils; where there are seven classes, theré re 
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the elementary schools to three fourths of 
their number of 


these major items would be redueed. 


present pupils, most of 
In a 
city where there are four thousand chil 
dren in the elementary schools, a reduction 
to three thousand would certainly cut 
down the supply bills, the repair bills, the 
janitor service, and above all, the cost of 
buildings. In all probability the redue- 
tion in these items would so far offset the 


‘ 


cost of inereasing the number of teachers 


as to make the individual system almost 
as cheap to operate as the class system. 

It may be objected that the buildings are 
already built. Yes, but there is always the 
need of replacing old buildings by new; to 
replace the buildings which house four thou- 
sand children by buildings that will house 
three thousand will certainly be cheaper 
than to replace them by buildings to house 
four thousand again. 

But city schools in most places are grow- 
ing, while the chart assumes that they are 
standing still. Of course this is true, but it 
makes the saving of the individual system 
all the more evident—if in building for the 
future one has to allow for an increase in 


population, a future decrease in school 
population will obviously lower the cost of 
the buildings. 

So much for the cost. It really is a very 


unimportant item anyway. A fireproof 


building costs more than a fire trap. <A 
sanitary building costs more than an un- 
sanitary one. Even if individual instrue- 
tion were more expensive than the class 
System, if it is really essential to eduea- 
tional progress it would be well worth the 
money. 

The 


ness of 


next problem—the inappropriate- 


present text-books for individual 


teaching—presents its greatest difficulty be- 
cause of the opposition any change would 


arouse on the part of the publishers. Any 


move to install individual work on a large 
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scale Is likely to meet the moneyed opposi- 
tion of publishers who have invested in big 
stocks of the older type of books. There is 
no way to prevent this opposition. But on 
the other hand, as the demand for books 
adapted to individual work inereases, pub 
commercial value of 


lishers will see the 


supplying that demand. In the meanwhile, 
for the San 


Normal School has bridged the yap by the 


present, the Francisco State 
publication of the self-instruction series of 
These 


part, in connection with the regular text- 


bulletins. are used, for the most 
books, and make it possible for the pupils to 
work along individually with the minimum 
of help from the teacher. 

The third serious problem is the training 
of teachers. Again the San Francisco Nor 
mal is able to help out. For the past five 
years it has been turning out two or three 
hundred teachers a year thoroughly trained 
to teach by the individual as well as by the 


class method.’ 


Sehool has 


Normal 


met with a considerable amount of criticism for 


The San Franciseo State 
preparing its students for individual work, when 
the schools they are going to teach in use the class 
method. There are three answers to this criticism: 
l. Ind 


in many rural schools. 


ividual instruction is now needed and used 
At least half of the gradu 
ates of this school teach in the rural schools. They 
should therefore be trained for this work. 

2. Individual 
the teacher to get close to the child and to learn 


instruction makes it possible for 
the method of developing subject unconfused by 
the serious problems of discipline and class man 
agement. As a preliminary portion of student 
teacher training it is therefore invaluable. 

3. If normal schools merely prepare teachers to 
carry on work as it is being carried on, the greatest 
incentive to educational progress is lost. It has 
long been recognized that it is by saturating the 
new blood yearly entering our schools with the best 
ideals and practises known that we can get real 
advancement in education. 

Of course teachers should also be prepared for 
the actual situations they are going to occupy. 
And the students of this normal school get a full 
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As to the adaptat n of bu aings to tl 
naivia systen 7 s is reallv not at a 
diffieu In a room bu for , tw 
teachers can have their separate groups 

¢ 258 Bit sie Mas 
| S arrangeme! Ss no aeal ul wa 


trated 


f 
Z 
Z 
y; 


at this plan ean be used without serious 

de riment to tne indaly dual system. But 
} } } . s , 

new school buildings built in a v systen 

sine the individual method of instructio 


should be built with the new type of work 


mind. Two types of building have beet 


suggested One type has many sma 

. 1 

rooms, seating al l twe V pupils eacn 
4 ] ‘a 1. 

I} e S ne r) , rn Ss a mn sa rratl 


by Dr. ] it a 
] re} ms ke hieh-school assemblv halls 
surrounded by ffieces of subject or eri Ip 
| } ’.) ? 
t ners to Ww m the enidadren would @o 
. , 
for help or eriticism, while a general stud) 
room t her would supervise the study of 
i! rl » ol ay? I ic! ntra 
] 
S ay hall 
I} ist, and in some wavs the most se? 
ous administrative pre m contronting tl! 
. ' 17°.1 
supe! ntende who ifends to estaDlis 1? 


dividual instruction in his ecitv system, is 


that of overcoming the inertia of the school 
board and the community at large. 

Inertia can only be overcome by foree. 
There are several forces at the command of 
the superintendent who is determined to 
overcome the inertia which holds our e] 
dren in lock step. 

First, there is the foree of his own en 
thusiasm. Enthusiasm is contagious and 
has been the foree which has started all up 


ward progress. A man or woman who fully 
sees the necessity of individual teaching 
ean not fail to put his or her heart and soul 
into the work of establishing it. 

Then there is the foree of publicity 


half year of practise teaching by the class method 


he schools of the Bay cities, before graduat ng 
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with sound reason and statist 


the work ample publicity, and appealing to 
t] rrogressive, adventure-loving side of 
peop the enthusiastic edueator can and 
W overcome the inertia of seho board 


and & mmunity. 
Although the proble ms, then, are real and 


rion 
SCLIUOUS, 


is ample ground for the hope 


Not only that, but 


there 


that they can be solved. 


must be 


they solved; for it is only by in- 


instruction that we can hope to 


dividual 


eliminate the admitted evils of the present 


lock-step system and educate the youth of 


, 
they 


the land for the part are to play as 


citizens of a democracy. 


Ne i | I ,ORMAL SCHOOL, 


THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM AND A 
TABLE D’HOTE MEAL 
Tue elective system and a table d‘hote 
meal both involve the prince! freedom 
of choice and make a certain ap 


whether the 


imagination. Let us see ‘vy have 

anything else in common 
Under the eleetive system the intellectual 

feast is so much, a price based not upon 


rendered but upon an acel- 


service Lo be 


dent of endowment, state or pr and 


the number of possible courses is so many, 


a number varying from reason to absurd 


tv. The student is told to help himself, 


as the condition of one’s stomach 


at the time, totally irrespective of any such 

a balaneed ration or ae 

food 
lent 


stud 


considerations as 


tual need, determines the chosen, so 


the eourses selected by the repre 


a degree of opportunism which may, 


sent 


o use the words of Williston, ‘‘be a deleet 


; 


1 Read before the Section of Education, Ameri- 
Advancement of S« 


1917, 


ience, 


ean Association for the 


Pittsburgh, December, 
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pacity.’ 
Part 


fact that we plac 


: : 
may be due to the 


of the se effects 
our intelleetual tabl 
d’hote meal within the reach of babies, ce 


and the 


} 


starved, or that thers 


valescents 
are adult mental defectives of these types 


reach of 


has had its obvious resu 


within our elective system. 


such a course 


But our metaphor can be used in speak 


ing of the mature as well for sobriety of 


thought is as essential to the development 


the mind as is temperance to the nourish 


} 


ment of the body. And just as a well-nour 


must have suecessful alimenta 


On SO MUST a well aeve loped bral 1 be a 


to separate the useful from the useless. In 


many of our minds are too successful 


Tact 
1; : bs - +} + + ] } 

at eliminating, ney must be abit Oo absorp 

ful as well as 


the n 
ne vse 


ihev sav that the seco cl ¢ iV an 


American he greets him 


serves an 


with the question: *‘And how is your stom 


ach to-day, Sir? The waiter puts his 


finger at once on the source of our physical 


. “ry > } . 
os Is ft possible ror us to dee! 


de whether 


jucational troubles are due to trouble 


with the ‘‘food’’ itself, trouble with the 


process’’ or trouble with the 


let us define the aim of true educa 
tion. It is not the aequisition of knowledg 
‘ts, however useful they may be; it is 
not even the aequirement of a mental key 
information, though th 


to the sourees ol 


latter far transcends the former in impor 


tance. True education focuses on qualities, 
and builds the foundation. The youthful 


eollegian is building a foundation upo 


which the foree of circumstances, or an in 
herent tendeney whose development no lack 


of training ean arrest, no fault of training 
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Our universities are so conducted that 
any person with any brains at all and 
enough sense not to use them too irregularly 
can pass the courses he has selected and get 
a degree. What does the ‘*A.B.’” mean 
now? It means neither a fund of knowl- 
edge nor any special ability. Rather let us 
assume that it means what it says and is as 
much the initial letters of the alphabet as 
an ‘‘A.B.C.’’ which would render more ap- 
parent the incipieney of the training it de- 
noted. Let us put into words what this de- 
gree Should mean: ‘‘ Here is a man who be- 
lieves that he is fitted by temperament and 
natural ability to be a doctor (or a lawyer, 
or a civil engineer, ete.) ; who has during 
the four vears in which he has been finding 
this out, conscientiously prepared himself 
for the privileges and responsibilities of 
world citizenship; and who is now ready 
for the special work that will prepare him 
for the profession named. He has achieved 
this result during his residence in a uni 
versity which makes a specialty of qualities, 
it has done its best to enable him to make 
recommends him.”’ 


the right choiee and i 
Now let us put into words what the degree 
does mean: ‘‘ Here is a man who has made 
bogey over a course of his own choosing, 
with the same clubs, in the same time and 
in the same manner as the rest of his class.”’ 
We have tried to strike an average and 
wonder why college graduates—the unfit, 
those who make bogey and the stale—do not 
appeal to the officers in our industrial 
armies. 

Let us recognize the presence of imper- 
fections in the use of our boasted facilities. 
I am positive, for example, that a series of 
eareful experiments carried on with a view 
to determining the why, how, when, and 
what of the reaction of two properly 


chosen chemical compounds would be worth 
far more to the student than the seore or 
more of perfunctory stunts which we set 
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before him. If it be objected that the waste 
so engendered would make the fees for such 
a course prohibitive I can only answer that 
the students who look upon the course as 
an easy way of making ‘‘three fifths’’ 
might be eliminated with profit to all, and 
their reagents utilized by the few who 
cared—and for these I would have no fees. 
It should be no less true that the state is 
only justified in teaching men and women 
who want to be useful citizens than that 
the state is not justified in charging these 
at all. 

We make the vital mistake also of using 
our splendidly equipped laboratories for 
the purpose of verifying text books when 
the joys of creative effort are close at hand, 
when nearly every step could tread un- 
known territory. After graduation the 
laboratory becomes the means of elabora- 
tion, of discovery, but the journey to the 
boundary of the unknown is then longer 
and the graduate lacks essential prepara- 
tion. We can revert to our original meta- 
phor in the words of Osborne: ‘‘I am alto- 
gether in sympathy with the overfed infant, 
and altogether against the prevailing sys- 
tem of overfeeding which stuffs, crams, 
pours in, spoonfeeds, and as a sort of death- 
bed repentanee institutes creative work 
after graduation.”’ 

If there is one principle above others in 
personal efficiency it is that rest periods 
shall be frequent enough to enable the sys- 
tem to maintain its vitality. Periods as 
far apart as the summer vacations are 
therefore useless for the purpose of rest 
and for a large proportion of students they 
are meaningless. We make college life a 
thé dansant in four courses and allow the 
students to get up from the table and dance 
in the intervals. Three or four months a 


year in the practical application of our 


knowledge should be required and I am not 
sure but what this system will enable a 
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the advice given 


would be fully as bad but no worse than 


been made. Errors in 


errors in the courses chosen by the imma- 
ture, and either is serious only under a 
condition wherein such a choice practically 
commits a man to a given course or a given 
school for the four best vears of his life irre- 
spective of his growth and development. 

Having come to the point where my orig- 
inal metaphor has served its usefulness | 
shall not run the risk of boring you by re- 
introducing it when | ean make my con- 
clusion stronger by using another. 

A eoach does not hesitate to try out a man 
in new positions, why should a professor or 


» (And by this I to 


decry the elective s\ stem 


a dean do not mean 
[ would simply 
place intelligently restraining bounds to its 
essential elasticity.) You say the work al- 
ready done would be wasted? Then it 
to be 


courses put beyond the reach of any one 


ought wasted at onee, and such 


} 
Cisse, 


shuffle 
men and women who ean inspire trust, and 


You say the students will not care to 

about? Under the leadership of 
we desire no others, the right type of stu- 
dent will make these changes as readily as 
a man who has played full back on the 
* Var- 


**prep”’ team shifts to tackle on the 


sity’’ at the word of a coach. Our pro- 


fessors should take as much, if not more, 
trouble to see that their students are fit and 
working at the thing for which they are 
best suited than do our coaches in making 
sure that an All-American quarter-back is 
not playing end on the second team. 
LANCASTER D. BurRLING 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CANADA, 
OTTAWA, CANADA 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

A NEW ENGLISH UNIVERSITY 
THE movement for establishing a Univer- 
sity of the East Midlands, according to Na- 


took it start some dozen years ago in the 


ture, 
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growth of the University College, 
and steps towards obtaining a charter wer 


rm 
ne w 


107 


ready being taken before the war. 
seemed at first to stand in th way of turthe: 


the needs which it brought t 
light, and the readiness to cooperate which ha 


Midlar 


province, have extended the plans of the suy 


action, but 


been displayed throughout the East 
porters of the movement. The proposed w 
versity will, indeed, have its foundation in th 
University College, Nottingham, but it is a: 
ticipated that the neighboring cities and cour 
ties will enter upon a federal relation throug 
the development of their eXisting educatio: 
institutions and the establishin new. | 
the 


ig of 
example, Agricultural College which 


jointly maintained by the county councils 
the East Midlands at Kingston, near Loug 


is marked out for the agricultura 


borough, 
Further, the close proximity of Li 
and Nottingham 
easy for the services of professors : 


to be 


faculty. 
will make 
nd lectur 


, 
these thre 


cester, ] Jerby 


university shared by 


centers. 


The corporation of the city of Nottingham, 


founded the University College 


LSs1, has declared its readit ess to hand Ove 


a 
whien 


the present site and buildings, representing 


value of some £200,000, and to make a perm 
nent annual grant of £15,000 when the w 


The Nottinghan 


under similar co 


versity charter is granted. 
shire County Councils has, 
ditions, promised an annual grant of £5,000 


The neighboring authorities are taking up 


friendly attitude to the scheme, and h: 


under consideration the form and amount 
The 
to 


the assistance to be given. mayor 


Nottingham has undertaken raise a 
dowment fund of £150,000. 


The new university, it is expected, will 


only further the application of science to ir 
dustry throughout the locality, but will als 
embody the very spirit of humanism by wo1 
Ing in close touch with the artisan classes, al 
the Workers’ Educatio 


especially with 


Association. 
THE YALE ARMY LABORATORY SCHOOL 
Durine the latter part of August it was 

that Yale had 


announced University pur- 
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Work was recently | y the university 
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1.) 
Blake Y, oe 


State N irmal School al d W (' 


retary of the State Teachers’ Association, t 


he the responsible editors and managers of 


The Journal until January, 1919. Thes 
gentlemen have associated with them a strong 
board of advisory editors, selected one each 
from the state institutions, the Trustees’ Asso 
iation, the Superintendents’ Conference and 
the Cooperative Education Association, as fol 
lows: W. F. Tidyman, State Normal School, 
Farmville, Va.; Jos. E. Avent, State Normal 
School, Radford, Va.; Rachel E. Gregg, State 
Normal School, Harrisonburg, Va.; Edwin F. 
Shewmake, Jr., University of Virginia; J. 
Leslie Hall, College of William and Mary; 
Wm. M. Hunley, Virginia Military Institute, 
Lexington; Dabney S. Laneaster, Virginia 
Polytechnic 
Cooperative Education Association, Richmond, 
Va.; F. B. Fitzpatrick, superintendent of 
schools, Bristol, Va.; Geo. W. Zachary, school 
trustee, Alexandria, Va. 


Institute; J. H. Montgomery, 


KINDERGARTENS IN FRANCE 

Miss FANNIEBELLE CURTIS, director of the 
kindergartens in New York City: and Miss 
Mary Orr, a member of the New York school 
board, were sent to Franee and England last 
September as members of a commission from 
the Citizens’ Committee for the Conservation 
of the Children of America during the war to 
study the effect of war upon children. At 
Paris they visited the colonies of refugee 
children of the Franco-American committee 
for the protection of the children of the 
frontier, and Miss Wharton’s work with the 
children of Flanders. They traveled through 
the war zone and to Evian-les-bains, where the 
French are repatriating the thousands of peo- 
ple the Germans are sending in from their 
prison camps. 

Everywhere the commission found children 
whose terrible experiences had left them dazed 
and benumbed. These children, who have 
been through the horrors of bombardment and 
gas (at Toules alone 350 children between 1 
and 8 years of age were gassed), are the chil- 


dren of the home-loving French peasant who 


clings to his home until the last possible 
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In the horror of trying to escape 
the German advance many children saw their 
parents killed while others were lost in thi 
mad rush and could find neither kith nor kin 

Miss Curtis and Miss Orr have come back 
tilled with the conviction that trained kinder 
gartners are needed to enlist for the work 
m ithering these children and fiving back t 
them some of the joys of normal childhood 

lo he Ip meet this need of the children th 
kindergarten unit has been formed for servic 
in France. Miss Curtis and Miss Orr are the 
directors of the unit, Mr. H. B. Mitchell, 189 
Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., is tl 
financial adviser and auditor and Miss Mar 
jory Halstead is the secretary-treasurer. <A 
ready several kindergartners have been sent t 
France, and others will follow as fast 
money ean be raised for that purpose. It h 
been estimated that it will take from $1,500 
to $2,500 to equip with kindergarten materia 
nd support one kindergartner in France f 
a vear. 

All kindergartners who go to France wit 
the Kindergarten Unit must fulfill the foll 
ing requirements : 

The candidate should be— 

(1) Over 25 years of age. (2) Graduate 
a kindergarten training school. (3) Recon 
mended by kindergarten training teacher 
(4) Have fluent conversational French. (5 
No one ean be accepted for the unit who has 
relatives in military service in France or her 
(This is a government regulation; it has, 
however, recently been modified.) (6) All ex 
penses of the members of the unit, including 
outfit, are paid unless applicant can assum 
all or part of such expenses. (7) Candidates 
accepted must. sign for a year’s service. (8 
No salary is offered. 

The kindergarten unit is working under th: 
auspices of the Citizens’ Committee for th 
Conservation of the Children of Ameri 
during the War, in affiliation with the Amer 
ican branch of the International Kindergarter 
Union and with the Children’s Bureau of th 
American Red Cross in Paris. 

All applications for service with the wm 
should be made to Miss Fanniebelle Curtis 
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Lydecker, president of 
and Dr. Francis 


Univer 


Charles E. 
the National 
ex presid nt 


Security Leacue, 


of Princeton 
CHarRNWoop, author of a volume on 


Lorp 
arrived in the United 


Abraham Lineoln, has 
States and will remail 
1919. At the invitati 


nial Committee, he 


irly in January, 
Illinois Centen- 


until « 
on of the 
will deliver an address on 
with the celebration t: 


ober 5. A 


be the course 


Lincoln in connection 


be held 


of Lord Charnwood’s visit 


at Springtield, Oct featur 
will 
of lectures he is to deliver at Cornell Univer 
“ The contributions of the British en 
The fact that the cours 
upon the Schiff Foundation is 


Mr. Jacob Schiff originally ere- 


sifyv on 
pir to civilizati yn.” 
will be given 


noteworthy. 


ated this endowment to sustain lectures on 
German culture. Some time ago he expressed 
to the Cornell trustees a desire to have the 


lectureship devoted to other purposes. The 
itinerary of Lord Charnwood will inelude lead- 
ing universities in. the east and middle west, 
a visit to Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal, and 
brief sojourns in Boston, New York, Philadel 
phia and Washington. On 
guest of the American Histor- 
In th 


of his tour he will speak on Lincoln, on vari- 


December 27 and 
28 he will be i 
in Cleveland. cours 


ical Association 


ous phases of Great Britain’s relation to tl 


war, and on rela 


tions between this country and 
his own land. 

We learn from Th: Education 
that Superintendent W. G. Coburn, of Batth 
Creek, Mich., has been put in 


educational new communities 


’ ' 
Journal of 


charge of the 
work in twelve 
created by munition plants. The most remark 
able of Nitro, West Virginia. The 
first spade turned soil for this city in late 
March. a city of 30,000 resi 


dents living in good houses, with good streets, 


these is 
In June it was 


good stores, good water, good drainage, good 
The city is in no 


publie buildings. sense 
transient, and yet it is not a municipality 
has no city government. There 


3,000 children of school age, but there is no 


are about 


board of education, no 


schools, no school taxes. There are eleven 
other of these war-made communities— two in 








superintendent of 
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abama, 


two in Al 


Delaware, one 


in Virginia, 
me in Pennsylvania, one in 
Maryland, one in Georgia, and the largest one 
One has 4,500 school-age chil 
one 3,000, two 2.200 and the other eight 


Mr. Coburn is providing 


New Jerse y, two 


in Tennessee. 
dren, 
have 1,000 or less. 


superintendents and principals for the larg 


communities, and supervising principals f 
the others, in addition to 364 class teacher 
aud 70 teachers of manual training, domest 


science, music, drawing and athletics. 


Tue Boston School Committee has decided, 
in view of the ~ riousness of the epidemic f 
Spanish influenza, to extend the closing of the 


publie schools for another week and they will, 
consequently, not reopen before Monday, Ox 
tober 7. 
Harvarp CoLuece will make affidavits 
support of claims to deferred classification in 
behalf of such of its officers of instruction and 
vovernment, registered under the new draft 
as in its judgment must be retained in order 
may supply adequate and efficient edu 
eational facilities under the 
which will probably prevail. during the forth 


This matter is being carefulls 


that it 
circumstances 


coming year. 
considered and, as soon as practicable, the col 
lege will notify the registrants who it believes 
should classification on tl 


ground. 


ela im di ferred 


Princeton UNIversity opened with tl 


largest number of students in her history 
The total number of students and soldiers n 
training on the Princeton campus will, fr 
present indications, reach 2,500, about a thi 
sand more than the regular enrolment of a 
demic students in peace times. Many of thes 
men will be enrolled in the School of Mil 
tary Aeronautics the Paymasters 


School instituted by the Navy, where their in 


and new 
struction will be given exclusively or largely 
by officers detailed by the War and Navy D 
partments. 

Dean Herbert E. 
Ilawkes, of Collumbia College, Deai 
George B. Pegram, of the School of Engi- 
neering, for the Students’ Army Training 
Columbia University been 


Courses arranged by 


and 


Corps at have 
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Italy, the British Institute in Florence would 
provide facilities for the study of English by 
practical and scientific methods, the courses 
including classes in English history, geog- 
raphy and literature. An attempt would also 
be made to explain and illustrate the chief 
problems of the British Empire. It was hoped 
that in the future the institute might become 
a point of contact between the principal 
British and Italian universities. 


Tue American Red Cross is sending to 
Italy a unit of doctors, nurses, social workers 
and educators to assist in the work against 
tuberculosis and to promote child welfare. 
The unit headed by Dr. William Charles 
White. of Pittsburgh, as director, and by Dr. 
Robert H. Bishop, publie health commissioner 
of Cleveland, as assistant director. With 
them are Dr. John H. Lowman, professor of 
clinical medicine at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland; Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statisti- 
cian of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York City; Dr. E. A. Peterson, di- 
rector of medical supervision in public schools, 
Cleveland; Dr. Robert G. Paterson, head of the 
tuberculosis branch of the Ohio State Health 
Department, Columbus, and Mary 8. Gardner, 
head of the bureau of public health nursing 
of the American Red Cross. The executive 
manager of the unit is Lewis D. Bement, of 
Framingham, Mass., and the executive secre- 
tary is Bertha M. Laws, Philadelphia. Dr. R. 
A. Bolt, of Cleveland, is the chief of the di- 


vision of child welfare. 


Because of the increase in the number of 
young men released from army s¢ rvice as the 
result of disability and the increasing desire of 
young German women to enter the professions 
the number of students attending the summer 
session of the twenty-two German universi- 
ties this year rose to 20,928, compared with 
17,200 in the summer of 1917, according to the 
Frankfurter Zeitung of July 31, as quoted in 
the New York Times. In peace times the 
average summer attendance was about 61,000. 
Women students numbered 6,800 this summer, 
thus making up 324 per cent. of the number in 
attendance, and large numbers of them were 
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studying medicine, which was also the cas 
with a great many of the wounded men re- 
turned from the field. Furthermore, the num 
ber of medical students was increased by many 
young soldiers granted leave by the army au- 
thorities for the purpose of completing their 
studies. There was a decided falling off in 
attendance at the theological courses. Berli: 
University led in the number of students, with 
3,432, while Munich and Frankfort oceupied 
second and third places, with 2,687 and 1,73s, 


respt tively. 


A REVISED version of the regulations under 
which grants are payable by the British Board 
of Education to day nurseries in England and 
Wales has been issued. The revision provides 
for the payment of a grant at a rate not ex- 
ceeding 50 per cent. of the net expenditur 
after deducting any payments made for the 
eare of children, and other similar receipts. 
The inereased grants payable during the cur- 
rent financial year will be based on the ex- 
penditure incurred during the twelve months 
ending on March 31, 1918. In fixing the rat 
of grant the board will have particular regard 
to the provision for the medical inspection and 
supervision of the infants and young children. 
the number and qualifications of the staff, the 
provisions for promoting physical welfare and 
the prevention of infectious diseases, the suit- 
ability of the premises and equipment, and 
the methods adopted for confining the benefits 
to infants and voung children who, by reason 
of the mother at work or other similar cause, 
ean not be adequately eared for at home. 


Secretary of the Interior Lane has writte 
the following letter to the school authorities 


of New York City as to the question of 


whether women should be admitted to trades 
schools heretofore maintained for men: “ As 
the war continues and as men are called in 
larger numbers for active military service and 
for service in the industries connected di- 
rectly with the war, the demand for women to 
take the places of men in skilled trades and to 
do work requiring special preparation will con- 
tinue to increase. Most women have not had 
the preparation necessary to enable them to 
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can in no way advance our common cause. 


Such propaganda—aiming to cover up the 
good that has been accomplished by implying 
that our educational machine is in such a bad 
way that its operation deserves only scorn is 
dangerous and un-American, unless the state- 
ments made can be proved to be wholly true. 
then benefit is doubtful. Those 
know something of the work of the 


If any 


Even their 
who 
Bureau do not fear such a possibility. 
one has information that it is not “a great 
power in the land,” that is “a dead-letter ” 
and that 


by being on the wrong side,”- 


“it has always stood in its own light 
would it not 
be a more noble thing if he—particularly if 
he is in touch with a large number of people 
would use his energies and 
attack, to 


through the press 


influence to support rather than 
than 
which, however great may be its present de- 


its builders, 


build up rather tear down an edifice 


ficiencies or the weaknesses of 
officially stands for the most promising form 
our future democracy. 

E. H. Jonnson 


of protection to 


KENYON COLLEGE, 


GAMBIER, OHIO 
ADMINISTRATIVE ROUTINE AND THE AP- 
POINTMENT OF TEACHERS 
To Tue Eprror or Scuoon. anp Society: Not 


long ago I read a very able article in ScHOOoL 
inp Society on the reinstatement of the mar- 
ried teacher in the schools. It was very timely 
and sensible, and I only wonder why it has not 
heen done before. However the machinery 
of school boards is very ponderous and slow, 
and in many places most unprogressive. In 
fact educational development has not kept pace 
as much with the times as business has. In 
the business world they are looking for wide- 
awake men and women who possess good 
sense, administrative ability, efficiency, hon- 
esty, tact, ete., and when these latent talents 
are discovered in the employee, no matter 
whether that employee has a college diploma 
or even a high school equivalent or teaching 
experience, if “he can deliver the goods” in 
efficient service his merit may be recognized. 
In other words the man or woman with busi- 
ness genius can have an opportunity. Where 
would Schwab or many self-educated men have 
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been in business if they had been debarred 
from their work because of diplomas or red 
tape. I doubt if the world would now be th: 
richer for them if such had been the case. 
Now it strikes me that if school boards wer 
inflexible it 
women who by nature are qualified teachers 


Why will school boards turn a deaf ear 


would result in debarring man) 


women who have had excellent training in th 
special subject they wish to teach, but becaus 
they lack a certain high school diploma, a1 

certain specified teachers’ training, they wi 

not accept equivalent nor care to investigat: 
her fitness for the position. School boards ar 
bound up in red tape, or political influenc: 
and until they overcome some of these notion: 
there will be many women who will be wel 
lost to th 


Take my own case, for 


comed in business, who will be 
teaching profession. 
instance. I am forty. I made the mistak 
which so many have of leaving high school 

my second year and going to an art school, and 
while I have a strong technical art and mar 


lack the 


I feel that now I have neither 


ual training I necessary academ 
qualifications. 
time nor money for a special teacher's trainit 
of three or four years, but the same qualiti 
and ability I have can soon be useful in 
short intensive business training. 


ELeanor J. CHADEAYNI 


QUOTATIONS 
THE REVOLUTION IN THE COLLEGES 

WE called attention last week to the crisis | 
the colleges occasioned by the new draft law 
The calling into military service of the yout 
of nineteen and twenty means an unexampl 
depletion of the student body and makes 
practically impossible for the colleges to cor 
tinue on the old basis. At the same time, t! 
army’s pressing need for officers leads the go\ 
ernment to inquire whether these institutions 
ean not furnish at least part of the require 
The double problem thus presente 


material. 
promises to be solved, in a way creditable 

military authorities and colleges alike, by the 
device of the Student Army Training Corps 
With remarkable speed, the colleges are being 
transformed into preparatory officer-training 
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experiment with care, in order to clarify their 
1ims and improve their methods in the perma 
nent work of educating thoughtful citizens of 
what has become a world-state. For we must 
count on these institutions again to light their 
imps after his unavoidable temporary 
é se their hands is the priceless treasure 


y, ation. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 
The Educational 


Revieu Septem ber 


War and sanity: Joseph Jastrow 
Continuation schools for teachers: Henry 8. Curtis. 
Albert Ss. 


and 


Latin as a utility: Perkins. 


Forma! discipline past present: Edward H. 
Cameron, 


Breaking the lockstep: Joseph B. Lee. 


Old articles that ean still do good: Sex in mind 
and in edueation (IT. 
Reviews 
The Catholic Educational Revieu September 
Methods of teaching religion: P. J. MeCormick. 


Sr. M. Raymond, OLS. 


S. W. Strauss. 


The Ancren Riwle: 
The patriotism of war savings: 
Music 


Education and democracy: F 


Robinson. 


T. Moran, D.D. 


and crime: Gertrude 


School Science and Mathematics 

Opportunity and obligation in botanical teaching: 
J. E. 

Research in chemistry 
solution: B. S. Hopkins. 


Changes, physical and chemical: Creig S. Hoyt 


Kirkwood. 
some problems for future 


Graphical algebra as applied to functions of the 
nth degree: Francis E, Nipher. 

Apparatus for determination of the thermal coeffi 
cient of expansion of gases: W. R. Goddard. 

Projects in biology: Grace F. Ellis. 

Bacteria: Mary Wilde. 

Mock trial of B 
equation by the judicial process: 


A, or solving a personal 
Kathryn Me 


versus 


Sorley. 

A graphical representation of approximations for 
square root: Otto Dunkel. 

Two methods of locating the German super gun: 
Harris F. MacNeish. 

An applied course in high-school physiography: O. 
W. Freeman. 

A convenient lamp bank: P. C. Hyde. 

The relation of Rimer and Fahrenheit to the ther 

Willard J. Fisher. 


mometer: 
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MeMurtrie 


the em] lover in the re 


the crippled soldier: Douglas C 


The English Journal—Septembe 
What the history of literature is: Louise Pound 
Inhibitions: Harold G. Merriam 
Toward cultivating « entration: Alta T. Sta 
A new type of class book: F. H. Bair. 
Dramatizing popular tales: Louis N. Feipel 
Modern poetry in high school: Susan T. O’Con: 
Oral English in high school: Julia M. Park 


Composition for high-school freshmen: Edna Os 


borne. 


THE EMERGENCY IN EDUCATION 


We have conscripted the man power of 
We hay 


pledged our fortune, our lives, and our saer 


nation for the winning of the war. 


honor for the sake of establishing through 
Wear 


gener 


the world the principles of democracy. 
for the 
That nation 


for ourselves but 


fighting not 
tions which are to follow us. 
be greatest after the 
est opportunity to the boys and girls who ar 


in our schools. 


war that gives the gr 


now 


Four years ago short-sighted men in ft 
nations who are associated with us in the w 
held that it was necessary to take children out 
of school and put them to work. Statesme 
France soon realized t 


In those countries, 01 


in England and in 
folly of this practise. 


of the most important problems before their 
legislative bodies during the past two y 
has been that of providing increased edu 
tional opportunities for boys and girls. Fr: 
has maintained her school system and is pr 
posing to extend the opportunities provided for 
vouth. England, under the leadership of Her 
bert Fisher, has proposed and has passed 
Parliament a law which provides for a cor 


tinuation school education of eight hours p« 
daylight the employers’ 
time for boys and girls between fourteen 
eighteen years of age. There is 
the Fisher bill for the education 


capable boys and girls in secondary schoo!s 


week in hours in 


also pr 


sion in 


1 Abstract of address by Dr. George D. Strayer 
president of the National Education Associatio: 
given at the meeting of the National Securit 
League, Carnegie Hall, September 26. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


MENTAL AGE AND SCHOOL ENTRANCE 
SURELY the most common and possibly the 
" erious criticism of ordinary graded 
is is the charge that they subject all the 
pupils to an educational “ lockstep.” No pro- 
vision is made for superior ability. Pupils 
of widely different capacities and talents must 
undergo the same instruction for the same 


and be 


intervals prescribed beforehand by the program 


length of time promoted only at fixed 


who fail of promotion are 


That 


of studies. Those 


the only exception. exception is un- 


avoidable. 
he only remedies proposed assume that the 
lockstep must be begun by all children but it 


may possibly be broken up to some extent 


ifter it is in full swing. As so frequently 
happens, we have offered cures or remedies 
but we have overlooked preventi nh. Yet the 
remedies are ineffectual. The first one pro- 


of individual 
instruction and more frequent promotions, en- 
difficulty of the 


and 


namely, an abundance 


Pose d, 


} 


counters the added expense; 


second, of purely individual instruction 


progress according to ability, not only incurs 


additional expense but results in schools which 


are rather lawless in requirements and dis- 


cipline and which lose all the advantages and 


instruction. Such schools 


the 


of class 


stimulus 
whe n college professor 


to 


collapse promptly 


in charge of them moves another com- 


munity, so the remedy is impermanent to say 
the least. 

Turning from cure to prevention we 
Must the lockstep be begun by all the 


may 
ask, 
children when they reach the age of six years 
or can a more natural step be substituted for 
it? 


is more firmly established than that the child 


In many states of the Union no tradition 


shall enter the graded school when he is six 


vears of t. e., When his parents have torn 


age, 


approximately seventy-two pages from the 
calendar. In many states this tradition has 
become statutory, so the initiation of the 


This does not 


mean that an influential parent may not post- 


lockstep is commanded by law. 


pone his child’s entrance into school until a 


later vear but it does mean that a child nearer 
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tive than six years old when the term begins 


forbidden to enter that year. This interpreta 
tion is fairly uniform and rather rigidly en 
he dat of 


- es ; 
were vigilance relaxed. 


forced because of the rer overcrowdes 


first-grade classes, 


Nevertheless, where there is no danger 


overcrowding and the _ superintendent 


schools is somewhat liberal toward individu 
cases, a few five-year-old children may | 
It occurred to me to as 


of these 


found in schools. 


tain whether some five-year old 


might not have a mental age of six vears and 
if so, whether they were retarding the progres 
of the class. 
the tests to a most 
Vincent, 


student, M 
the 


competent 


Leona who was at same tir 


making extensive tests for the Denver Juver 
Court, I also arranged for control tests 


If such work as Miss Vincent’ 


could be extended to many schools we cou 


other schools. 
whether children who ar 
should not 
of their mental age, 
of their 
this would not 


ascertain 


s00n 


sound health enter school on t 
rather than on t 


and 
intellect 


basis 


basis “ealendar age” whether 


s¢ lect those whose 


step is of about the same length and quickns 


and avoid grouping children at the outset 
that some must continually await the s! 
progress of others. 
Roys Girls I 
Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. Yr 

Average chronological age 

of 6-year olds 6 49 |6 3.9 6 4 
Average mental age of 6- 

vear olds 6 56 6 09 6 ( 
Average mental quotient 

of 6-year olds 100.92 96.05 Qs 
Average chronological age 

of 5-year olds 56 88 5 70 5 7 
Average mental age of 5- 

year olds 6 3.7 #6 1.1 6 2.3 
Average mental quotient 

of 5-year olds 109.85 108.53 108 
Average chronological age 

of 7-year olds 7 32 17 OO |7 2. 
Average mental ave of 7- 

year olds 6 54 6 25 6 4.9 
Average mental quotient 

of 7-year olds SS.76 89.05 RSS 


In four publie schools 15 of 68 first-grad 


boys and 18 of 72 first-grade girls were found 
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s to he hoped, therefore. that the experl- seala may need afstl fose — r ft 
: . 1° . , } 

nt of selecting children for school entrance earlier ve FTrounps ts er rn 


s way will be made and a careful record euracy ” = reat superiority over . 

rent methods of clas 

authorities can insist on such a record 

ch is necessary for verification. 

Of the thirty-three tive vear Id children 
ile ARE We Ries eee, Mihi SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


perior school work, twelve average work, and THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


poor work, when the tests were made. In 


primary teachers was asked as to the usual ART, ass ditor of t Vat 


gress of children who enter school at less Indian: . Ind 


x vears of age As usual, opinions dif Sad ir f re 1 | 
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ridges: erect great buildings; cover the earth 


vith a net work of railways; plow the seas 


with innumerable ships; by intensive cultiva- 
tion force the soil to vield fruits and grains as 


never before; fill the heavens with the clouds 


from our factories, and the world with the hum 


of m iwehine ry, mere ly to create a small leisure 


class with culture of mind but none of heart, 


while the millions become industrial slaves. 


The world is passing through a period of 


rapid reconstruction, which must continue 


until after the war; the telegraph, telephone, 
automobile, flying-machine and other inven- 
tions in effect are wiping out limited national 


] 


boundary lines. Not only is the world to be 


rebuilt in a material way, but a reconstruc- 


tion must take place in education, morals, 


ethics and government. Great social forces are 
at work, which ean be controlled only by edu- 
cation—‘ the most powerful single factor in 
changing and establishing social institutions.” 

The 


adve nture, 


soldiers will return from their great 


ideals 
to be 


bringing new conceptions, 


What 


is to be a suitable habitation 


and purposes. the new world is 
and whether it 


for generations which are to follow, will de- 


pend upon the character of our educational 
ideas; upon the training which we begin at 


onee to give to those who are to be our sue- 
cessors. 
are two contending forees in edu- 


Merely 


man’s 


There 


making a living is a small 
life; 


is of much more importance. 


eation. 


learning how to live 
The benefit of 


scientifie study is not to be undervalued, the 


part of a 


structure and mutation of languages are well 
worth scientifie study and there should be a 
golden mean in which, by classical study, the 
mind is trained to think and by the aceumu- 
lation of scientific information is kept abreast 


of the times. 


Latin will have a large place in the new 
world. High schools, the hope of democracy, 
will urge it upon the generation being pre- 


pared for its responsibilities. Secondary 


higher institutions will do their 


schools and 


part. Swayed, as we will be, by the passion 


for liberty and freedom, which we inherited 


from Greek and Roman, we will turn to the 
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language which binds us to the past nor will 
ve surrender our everlasting birthright. 

Justified Latin in the American High School: 
W ise 


V 


Frances EK. Sapinx, University of 
Madison, Wis. 


Latin needs to day intelligent ree 


‘Onsin, 


mstruction 
it the hands of men and women who sincerely 
desire to have Latin remain as a vital part 

the course of study in the average American 
high school, and who are not so entrenched in 
tradition and prejudice as to be incapable of 
examining the facts as they are; persons who 
are convinced by actual experience that ther 
is a way to make the subject valuable not only 
for the superior pupil but for the average and 
sub-average as well; and, finally, by those who 
that 


under the 


to see unk SS 


headed enough 
be made to fit 


are clear 
Latin can present 
conditions, regardless of whether these are sane 
or desirable from his point of view, it can not 
the people who should 


prevail. These are 


1 a standing committee for the reconstruc- 
tion of Latin. 
Intelligent 


must be a 


reconstruction means that there 
fact that all 


teaching implies the development 


recognition of the 
successful 
of a high degree of interest on the part of the 
pupil and hence a willingness to do hard and 
continuous work to the limit of his capacity 

an attitude of mind which can only continue 
if the 


adapted to his powers. 


amount and character of the work is 
The problem of vary 
ing ability must be met, then, if Latin is to 
and the 
minds of countless high school pupils as to 
what it is all 


souree, a mistaken standard on the part of the 


succeed, present confusion in the 


about assigned to the right 
teacher who, though serious and skilful, has 
not been able to make bricks without straw. 
In other words, unless Latin is possible of at- 
tainment by the average pupil who works as 
hard as he ean, it can not hold his interest or 
This does not 
Latin or a lowering of the standard 
of hard work. On the 
raising the standard of personal achievement 


that of the principal. mean 
‘ easy 
contrary, it means 
if the teacher is really a teacher, since it 1s 
only a possible goal that keeps one encouraged 


for any kind of work. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A DEMOCRATIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 
By Charles Hubbard Judd. A vieorous presentation o| the a ents for the 
Ameri an schoo's on the six an d SiX Par | sh ws h ww the wast 
the work o! the seventh and « hth rades are due to the ortation int 
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THE CURRICULUM 
By Franklin Bebbitt. A practical d ssion of the ed 
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CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION AND CONT ee. 
By Jesse B. Sears. lhis text cc vers the many-s ded pr 
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HOW TO TEACH THE SPECIAL apreciated ad 1 
ted Kendall and G. A. 4 ivick. With its compa \ e, How | h t Fund 
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The special subjects treated are drawing. mus phys a’ « tion, nature I eerne | 
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etc. Riverside Terlbooks in Education. $1.61 
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BALOPTICON 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 





Invaluable for instruction and lecture work 
—an ideal projection lantern for class room, 
laboratery or auditorium. 
Models for either lantern 
slides or opaque objects 
(photo prints, post cards, 


specimens, etc.) or both. 





Equipped with the new gas- 
filled mazda lamp, absolutely 
automatic. More complete 
models for microscopical and 


all known forms of optical 


Combined Balopticon 


projection. 


Because of the demands made upon our resources for some of the government’s 
most important military needs, we are unable to make Balopticon deliveries for 
the present. While proud to be of service in this world crisis, we shall expect 
to serve our other patrons even more efficiently than before, when the world is 


again at peace. 








Bausch €37 lomb Optical ©. 


581 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection Apparatus, (Balopticons), Photographic 
and Ophthalmic Lenses, Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun-Sights, Searchlight 
Reflectors, and other High-Grade Optical Products 




















